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of contradictions, not the subsumption of all phenomena under a single 
concept ; and that the causal and teleological principles of explanation 
differ, not in essential nature, but only in direction, the former working 
progressively, from cause to effect, the latter regressively, from effect 
or end to cause or means. The most important section of this chapter 
is the last, on Causality and Teleology of Psychophysical Life Processes, 
where examination of a typical psychophysical process, the voluntary 
act, prepares the way for the discussion of psychic causality later on. 
The idea of the end is a cause of the result of a voluntary act, but 
only one among other causes ; hence end proposed and result achieved 
do not coincide, and we see the principle of the heterogony of ends, 
which Wuridt uses so frequently in his ethical theory. From an ex- 
amination of the voluntary act in its psychological aspect, we find that a 
psychic causal series differs from a causal series in the physical world 
through being in a peculiar sense at once causal and teleological. A 
physical series is both causal and teleological after the event : that is, it 
may be traced either forwards or backwards. But in a psychic series the 
effect or end is, as idea, one of the causes or means to its own production. 

The two principal topics of the last chapter are psycho-physical 
parallelism and psychic causality. It is by the interpretation he gives 
these terms that Wundt thinks to save the science of psychology from 
ultimate absorption into physiology. Parallelism, which is a heuristic, 
not a metaphysical principle, is limited to a correspondence between 
elementary psychic processes and elementary nervous processes ; there 
is no such correspondence between psychic combinations and nervous 
combinations, hence we can never have a purely physiological explana- 
tion of psychic combinations, no matter how great the progress of 
neurology. Psychological explanation, based on the principle of 
psychic causality, will always be demanded. The three principles of 
psychic causality are the principle of creative resultants, that the 
combination is more than the sum of its elements, the principle of 
relativity, and the principle of contrast, which is the law of relativity 
in the affective realm. The teleological aspect of psychic causality, 
finally, is expressed in the principle of the heterogony of ends. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

Vassar College. 

Der Sinn des Daseins : Streifzuge eines Optimisten durch die 
Philosophie der Gegenwart. Von Ludwig Stein. Tubingen und 
Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. — pp. xi, 437. 
This work by the editor of the Archiv fur Philosophie is divided 

into four parts : "A, Der Sinn der Welt "; "B, Der Sinn des Erken- 
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nens "; " C, Der Sinn des personlichen Lebens "; "D, Der Sinn des 
sozialen Lebens. " The first three parts, taken together, constitute aseries 
of essays on specifically philosophical topics, while the last part is a col- 
lection of discussions in sociology. The subtitle indicates Professor 
Stein's attitude, and he appears everywhere as the vigorous and im- 
placable foe of romanticism, scepticism, and pessimism. He hits hard, 
and his writing always has liveliness, color, and movement. The essays 
here collected have previously seen the light in various journals, and 
they are very uneven in quality. Some of them hardly deserved 
republication and others would bear pruning. But nearly all are 
interestingly written, and they show a very wide acquaintance with 
the philosophical and sociological literature of the present day, as well 
as with the history of philosophy. 

Turning now to the first group of essays, the properly philosophi- 
cal, which occupies one hundred and ninety-six pages, Professor 
Stein's philosophical attitude is expressed in the fact that he seems to 
regard Spencer, Wundt, and Mach as the three greatest contemporary 
philosophers. He also has a predilection for Ostwald's philosophy of 
Energetics. Professor Stein is an idealist of the psychological type, and 
his idealism sits easily enough on him to accommodate a considerable 
variety of attitudes and views. In fact, his fundamental position seems 
to be a sort of all-comprehending phenomenalism. He quotes Dil- 
they with approval, and agrees with him that metaphysics has done its 
work and must be transformed into epistemology, — an epistemology on 
a psychological basis. " The truth lies within us, not outside of us." 

In the second essay, entitled " The Contemporary Movement of 
Philosophical Thought," Professor Stein draws an interesting contrast 
between Leibniz, the ' temperamental ' thinker, with his emphasis on tel- 
eology, and Spinoza, the thinker of cool 'understanding,' who subordi- 
nates everythingto mathematical order. Biologists, he says, have most 
affinity with Leibniz, physicists with Spinoza ; hence Leibniz is more 
in favor now since biology is the reigning science. The fourth essay 
is entitled "Causality, Teleology, and Freedom." Both cause and 
end are expressions of our sense of order, — aids furnished by thought 
for our orientation in the external world. But while causality pro- 
duces definitive order, teleology only formulatesprovisional order ; hence 
teleology can never become a constitutive principle in the investi- 
gation of nature. Teleology is simply a heuristic principle. But in 
sociology the teleological method is at home, since society is a teleo- 
logical unity and human history is a kingdom of ends. The social 
life shows no laws, but only rules. And Professor Stein argues for the 
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freedom of the will in relation to the environment from the fact that, 
at the most, moral statistics only show regularity of action in about 95 
per cent, of the cases considered. 

Under "B, The Meaning of Knowledge," the most important essay, 
and, indeed, the best essay on pure philosophy in the book, is that on 
"The Neo-Idealism of Our Day : A Contribution to the Genesis of Phi- 
losophical Systems." Professor Stein lays down the proposition that 
the four great epochs of philosophical thinking have each stood under 
the domination of a determinate means of thinking or category, and 
he proposes to show that the preeminent category of present day 
thinking is the concept of 'relation,' and that therefore we are neces- 
sarily being driven back to phenomenalism or idealism. These propo- 
sitions he proceeds to establish with great wealth of historical illustra- 
tion, chosen with insight and put together with skill. The first 
category was that of 'thing' or 'person,' apparently regarded 
as identical. This category of ' thing ' as fixed being on the 
whole dominates Greek thought. In the middle ages, through 
the notion of the divine attributes, stress is laid on the 'proper- 
ties' of the thing (Eigenschaften). The category of thinghood is 
passing into that of properties. With the Renaissance the emphasis 
shifts from being to happening (Geschehen). The ruling category 
becomes that of 'state' or 'condition' (Zustand). Constancy is re- 
garded simply as the regular rhythm of states, and the concept of thing 
is transformed into that of a regular order of changing states. Qualities 
are reduced to quantitative relations. The laws of motion are un- 
changing states of matter. Mechanical explanation reaches its high- 
est point and finds its philosopher in Spinoza. Everthingis conceived 
according to the geometrical method. Space is the objective and un- 
changing condition of the order of succession in things. God is the 
timeless state or condition of the All. God is nature, the unity of 
things through law. Spinoza completes mechanism and ontologism ; 
Leibniz, with his emphasis on becoming, his doctrine of continuity in 
change, makes the transition from static (zustandlich) to relational 
thinking, from mechanism to dynamism. The monads put relational 
thinking in the foreground. The world is no longer an eternal state, 
but an eternal system of relations. All things are transformed into 
relations. The principle of all relations is proportion, and this rests 
on number. The number-series symbolizes the synthetic unity of the 
Ego. " In the number-system unity signifies the identity of the Ego- 
apperception, multiplicity the distinction from the Ego according to 
the principle of contradiction." All relations spring from the activity 
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of the mind. The validity of relations results from a logical neces- 
sity of thought, from the law of identity. And so the world picture 
is transferred from without to within the mind. Truth is valid only 
from man to man. Number becomes the fundamental measure of 
permanence. All order in nature rests on numerical proportion, and 
the demands of the exact sciences place relational thinking at the apex 
of the categories. Professor Stein tells us that the 'energetic' phi- 
losophers emphasize relational thinking, and that the category of rela- 
tion rules alike with neo-idealists (Cohen, Natorp, Bergmann, Eucken, 
etc.) and with neo-phenomenalists (Stallo, Mach, Ostwald, etc.). 
The outcome of this comparative study of categories is that human 
consciousness is the bearer and measure of truth. Only subjectivism 
is thoroughly consistent. This latter seems to me an over hastily 
drawn conclusion ; and neither here nor elsewhere do I find that, in the 
discussion of technical philosophical questions, Professor Stein comes 
to close quarters with his subject. He ranges over the field, cites 
literature and names (sometimes too abundantly), makes striking com- 
parisons and contrasts, hits off theories and attitudes with a phethora 
of antitheses and oratorical phrases, and then leaves one in the mists 
of his vague, phenomenalistic idealism. 

The part of the book which deals with " The Meaning of the Personal 
Life ' ' contains nothing worthy of notice beyond his general theory 
that, although ideals may be illusions, they are the motive forces of 
progress. Illusions which have been tried and tested until they have 
attained a general or racial significance are ideals. 

The last part, on "The Meaning of the Social Life," occupies more 
than half of the book, and, as might be expected from Professor Stein's 
previous work, it is the most valuable part. I cannot undertake to 
notice the great variety of subjects discussed, ranging from " The Ori- 
gin of Society" to "The Aristocracy of Work," and only mention what 
seem to me the more important essays. In " Herbert Spencer and 
his Swan Song," an interesting contrast is drawn between Spencer and 
Spinoza, — Spinoza the philosopher of changeless Being, Spencer the 
philosopher of unresting change. Law for Spinoza is in the last anal- 
ysis ' law of thought, ' for Spencer ' law of physics ' or ' law of motion. ' 
For Spinoza his study was the world, for Spencer the world was his study, 
etc. , etc. Professor Stein finds Spencer's great weakness to be his almost 
total neglect of the mental sciences, and with this he connects his dis- 
like of grammar and his ignorance of foreign languages. It seems to 
me quite true that Spencer's ignorance of foreign thought was con- 
nected with his lack of appreciation of the human spirit in its rich 
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and varied manifestations in literature and art and history. But Spen- 
cer's dislike of grammar is no sufficient evidence of a repugnance to 
rule and law. In politics and morals he is an old fashioned British 
individualist, but no one has tried more seriously to explain the whole 
cosmos in terms of law. 

In a very interesting essay Professor Stein calls attention to the 
hitherto unrecognized importance of Pestalozzi as Volkserzieher. He 
shows, that Pestalozzi really treated education from the social point of 
view, and regarded all the institutions of society as means for the educa- 
tion of the individual to a perfect humanity. For him the four chief 
points of social legislation were popular education, proper administra- 
tion of police and the judiciary, good military institutions, and a sound 
financial system. Pestalozzi laid his finger on the central question of all 
social pedagogics, the relation of the individual to society. He may 
rightly be regarded as the founder of a new science, social pedagogics. 

In an essay on " The Origin, Foundation, and Limits of Authority," 
Professor Stein shows that all authority begins either in fear or in the 
imitative impulse, and argues that as the state, based on might, devel- 
ops, it forms the human reason, and through the reason, in turn, the 
transition is made from fear, as a basis of authority, to faith, and finally 
to rational insight. When the latter stage is reached, man sees at once 
the pedagogic and social necessity of authority, and the limits set to it 
by the freedom of all, as the true basis of national life. In practical 
social politics Professor Stein is an optimist, with a leaning towards the 
conservative state socialism represented by the policy of the German 
Empire. But he has too wide a knowledge to think that such a policy 
could be carried over bodily into America or England. He sees in the 
trades-unions the new aristocracy ; and the social problem of the im- 
mediate future consists, he thinks, in developing in these by education 
more sense of responsibility and a wider outlook, and in developing in 
the upper classes a stronger social sentiment. Professor Stein thinks 
that the leadership of the world will remain with the Germanic peoples, 
and he advocates a closer rapprochement of Germany, England, and 
America. 

The last essay discusses at considerable length the relations of equal- 
ity and freedom. It is pointed out that the attempt to institute abso- 
lute equality would destroy freedom, and vice versa. Professor Stein 
finds a rhythmic movement in history, a spiral progress. He sketches 
ten steps in the development of equality, beginning with equality of 
the members of the same caste or society, and ending with the equality 
of all before the law. The latter is the ideal embodied in our " West- 
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European-American culture-system." The consequence of freedom is 
inequality and of equality unfreedom ; therefore society can advance 
only by a compromise between the two ideals. 

I have found almost all of Professor Stein's essays on social philos- 
ophy interesting and suggestive. But these, too, are marred at times 
by exaggerated antitheses and rhetorical repetitions. Some of them 
first appeared in popular journals, and they have the faults of popular 
journalism. With a thorough pruning most of these essays would be 
deserving of a perusal by all interested in social philosophy. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

Dissertations on Leading Philosophical Topics. By Alexander 
Bain. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1903. — pp. xii, 277. 

These fourteen papers were reprinted by their author in the present 
form under date of January, 1903. "Being now," he writes, in the 
Explanatory Note, " debarred from the philosophical arena by failure 
of health, I do not come under any pledge to vindicate whatever either 
critic or opponent may think fit to challenge or impugn, nor to recon- 
cile seeming inconsistencies in these reprints. They are avowedly 
my sole amends for inability to execute that thorough revision of The 
Emotions and the Will which, although at one time resolved upon, had 
to be abandoned for the reasons given in the Preface to the Fourth 
Edition." "They contain, with some little difference in statement, 
my latest views on such of those debated issues as were not adequately 
expounded or not given in final shape in either of my two volumes on 
Psychology." Twelve of the papers are reprinted from the pages of 
Mind, nearly all from the Old Series. With these is reprinted a short 
discussion by Mr. Bradley upon the subject, " Is there Such a Thing 
as Pure Malevolence," serving to introduce Professor Bain's longer 
paper in reply. The last two papers in the volume treat of " The 
Scope of Anthropology and Its Relation to the Science of Mind," and 
of "The Pressure of Examinations," the first being a discussion 
read to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, at the 
Aberdeen Meeting, in 1885. 

A thorough review of the Dissertations would involve, first of all, 
a careful statement of the teaching of Professor Bain's two principal 
works upon the several points treated of in the present volume, and 
then a critical estimate of the value of the improvements and additions 
here supplied. The task would require a thorough and special knowl- 



